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Revolutionising High School Education 


By Dr; K. N. Kni, M.A,Ph.D,, Late Adviser, Gandhi Rural University, Sardarshahr, 
Rajasthan. 


[Nora is a poor country and is industrially 

and agriculturally so backward that it 
is dependent upon foreign countries for even 
the bare necessities of life, such as food, 
clothing and partly housing, We do not 
produce enough food to feed as large a 
population as 360 million, and this necessi- 
tates adrain of 200 crores of rupees per 
year which we have to pay for getting 
abou’ 5 million tons of food at tremendous 
cost and effort. Weare dependent for the 
transport of the materials mostly on foreign 
shipping. Should any world war break out, 
it is certain that those foreign countries 
which spare us food now will neither be 
able to spare it, nor will they allow us the 
use of ships to transportit. Thoe result will 
be starvation in India. 


We do not realise the danger, though it is 
staring us in the face: Unless every citizen 
is trained to produce our bare necessities of 
life, our economy will dangerously fail and 
evan our very safaty will ba ia jeopardy, 


Every citizen should ba able to do three 
things, namely, (1) to equip himself with 
culture which will enable him to enhance it 
by self-effort throughout his life, (2) to 
produce some commodity or other which 1s 
useful in life, and (38) to defend his country 
against foreign attacks. 


High School education, as it obtains today, 


is too bookish and does not enthuse most of 
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our youths to produce anything that is 
useful in life. Hive to six hours of the 
students are spent in school, almost wholly 
in acquiring bookish education, and the 
work not to be done in his leisure is also 
related to this bookish education, Little 
attention is being paid to manual work, so 
much so that those students who come -out 
of our high scaools hate to work with their 
hands and duspise those who do it. There 
is practically no training for defence, not 
even for salf-defence, The so-called physical 
education is only a make-believe, and 
neither the students nor the teachers are 
serious about it. Medical examination of 
the students, wherever it exists, is only a 
farce, as there is little of follow-up aftar the 
malady is noticed by the doctor, In short, 
there is no training ia-our high schools for 
producing a woole youth, The education 
is lopesided and sets the minds of the 
the students to seek clerical appointments 
or to hanker after a University degree, 
which again impels him to get a subordinate 
position in some office, government or 
commercial: 


OBJECTIVES OF HIGH SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 


Those who wish to reform the High 
Schoo! education should aim at preparing 
the youth, firstly to be culturally eficient, 
secondly, to be able to produce some one or 
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the other of the things used in dally life, 
and thirdly, to be a very efficient soldier 
who will be able to defend his hearth and 
home against foreign invasions, 


I would, therefore, suggest that the time 
of these students in the schools should be 
equally divided among these three kinds of 
training, that is, a third of the time should 
be devoted for cultural subjects, a third of 
the time for occupational work and a third 
of the time for physical and military 
training. Any other system may not carry 
us far in the world of realities, The system 
obtaining in American and Europaan schools 
does not sutt us. 


CULTURAL TRAINING 


In the High Schools, there is too much of 
repetition cf the werk done in the primary 
and middle (upper primary) classes, so much 
so that the students do not meet with 
adequate freshness in studies. Also, we are 
locking too much tcwards the past, specially 
in language and history, There is too much 
importance paid to English, which will 
certainly not be a State language ere long. 
The regional language is undoubtedly a very 
necessary equipment, but the older forms, 
especially in poetry, may be safely eschewed, 
and only tbe modern regional prose and 
poetry be insisted upone A second language 
should be left to the student's choice, and it 
mey be either one cf the Indian languages 
apart from the regicnal language or one of 
the other Asiatic or Eurcpean languages. J 
would not insist upon any student taking 
English as a compulsory second language, 
As education will spread, and more and 
more among the masses will enroll in car 
high schools, the percentage of pupils that 
will profit by English will be relatively less, 
and to insist upon compulsory English will 
be a great national waste. 


Adequate History and Geography are 
learnt in the primary and upper primary 
schools, and therefore there is no need to 
repeat these subjects in the High Schools, 
Economics, sociology and every day science 
including steam, oil and gas engines, 
dynamos and motors, radio, aeroplanes and 
telegraph and telephone would be adequate 


to make up the cultural subjects, Mathes 
matics and science of the pure and imaginary 
type that is done, may be removed, and 
related mathematics and science may be 
taught along with the ceeupational subjects. 


OCCUPATIONAL SUBJECTS 


In all Rural High Schools, Agriculture 
and Animal Husbandry should also be 
compulsory. A rural industry should also 
be added, so that the students may be able 
to earn their bread without depending upon 
any office for their employment. For the 
urban students, training in two allied indus. 
trial occupations obtaining in the locality 
should be compulsorily taught for one third 
of the time. A close relationship between 
the high schools and the Iccal industrial 
concerns should be maintained. Every 
student must be apprenticed in these indus 
trial concerns, so that after his studies are 
over, he may seek employment there, if he 
needs it, or may set up his own industrial 
or occupational centre, if he has the capacity 
to do so. Visits to similar concerns in 
neighbouring towns and cities should be 
arranged. Self-help and self-dependence 
should be cultivated in our high school 
youths, For government appointments, too, 
youths trained ın this manner will be far 
better than those, who have a simple 
literary career. Modern governments have 
to deal far more with agriculture and 
industry than fcrwer ones. 


PHYSICAL & MILITARY TRAINING 


Our country has been subjected to inva- 
sions for over two thousand years, In the 
past we produced plenty of wealth by our 
hard labour, and the eyes of the indigent 
neighbouring nations were upon us 
Because of our poor military traditions, we 
fell an easy prey to these invaders, We 
must learn a lesson from history at least 
now, and should guard ourselves against 
future invasions The independence we 
have won now cannot be maintained, unless 
every man and woman is a soldier, 


Therefore every High School boy, as 
well as girl, should be given compulsory 
Lhysical and military edncation, so that 
every future adult may be able to stand 
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against attacks from without and live an 
independent existence. Those who do not 
believe in violence should organise non= 
violent armies, They should not be 
permitted to hide their cowardice behind 


the screen of non-violence, Let them 
develop their own non-violent technique of 
fighting violence. 

A third of the school time should ba 
devoted to this military activity. 





A Warning to Basic Educationists. 


By Sri N. KUPPUSWAMI AIYANGAR, M.A, L-T, Vaduvur. 


66 A® early as 1652 Terrard Winstanly 

taught that there should be no special 
class of children brought up to book learning 
Only, For then, through idleness, they 
spend their time to fad ont policies to 
advance themselves to be lords and masters 
over their labouring brethren which occa- 
sions all trouble in the world. Therefore, 
itis necessary and profitable for the com- 
monwealth that all chiidren be trained to 
labour and to learning,” 

Consciously or otherwise, Basic Education 
is being sabotaged by the Government of 
India, Unless they are put wise at once, 
we are courtifig absolute failure and a 
colossal waste of public money. 


This sabotage is being done in two ways 

1. By reducing the standard of Basic 
Education and confining it to 
Elementary Education. 


2, By having two systems of education 
side by side(1) Basic- Poste Basic- Rural 
University» (2) Primary (Basic)—~ 
Secondary University. 

By equating Basic Education to Primary 
Education, not only are people deliberately 
confused by invoking Gandhiji’s name for & 
thing which he did not approve, but the 
Basic Education system itself is ridiculed. 


The main aim of Basic Education cannot 
be realised within this short period or at 
this early age. No crafé apart from playful 
practical work, oan be usefully begun before 
the pupils complete seven years of age—I 
would say eight years, ic, before they 
come to the present fourth class. If oraft 
is begun earlier, I wonld agree with the 
view of an ex-Director ot Pubie Iastruction 
that the school requires "an early visit from 
an inspector of factories and a representauve 


of the S. P; ©; O? Nor officient training in 
citizenship with a view to evolve a co 
operative Social Order in place of the 
present day cut-throat compatition, which 
is the main aim of Basic Education, can be 
given at this young agee This traiming 
requires that all sorts of punils, rich or 
poor, intelligent or backward, should rub 
shoulders with one another in their imprese 
sionable age, i. till they atian the age of 
descretion which is Gonsidsred to ba bet wean 
14 and 16, 

It is for these reasons, I believe, Gandhiji 
Stated thatin Basic Education “we must 
combine Secondary with Primary education 
and include the generai kaowledge gained 
up to the Matriculation standard less 
English plus a substantial vocation.’ (Page 
117, Educational Reconstruction, Fourth 
Edition.) In another place he says that 
Basic Education “should take the place of 
what passes today under ths name of 
Primary, Middle and High School 
Education.” 

I know that most of the present-day 
Koglish-educated people do nor like this 
system, It may also be that the Govern- 
ment of India does not believe in the system 
as recommended by Gandhi, In that cases 
the proper course would be to admit it 
frankly, drop the term ’ Basic Education ° 
altogether, adopt @ differant terminology 
for their system of education and not cell it 
' Basic Education’ nor use Ganibsji's name 
in association with ite (See page 175, 
Harijan, 18th July, 1948.) 


With regard to the contemplated two 
systems, there 18 no theoretical objections 
provided, as the late Sar: Mashruwalia haa 
said, (1) that the differentiated syatem peging 
at we Post-Basie stage (Pust-Basia siaga, 
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according to him, corresponds more to the 
present intermediate stage than to the 
High School stage); and (2) that the status 
of both the Universities and their graduates 
is tegarded as equal in every respect. 


The first condition is not to be satisfied. 
Secondary Education is to begin at the end 
of the Primary Education Course, that is, 
at the end of a five years course in Basic 
Education as interpreted ‘by the Govern- 
mene of India, but really after two or 
utmost three years course in Basic Educa- 
tion, as recommended by Gandhiji: One 
educationist wrote to Gandhiji that if he did 
not take care, he would fiud that Basic 
Education in urban areas would take a 
different form from that in rural areas and 
a kind of superiority complex would be 
developed, It looks as though this prophecy 
is being fulfilled. 


The seeond condition is an impracticable 
ons. You may proclaim equality of status 
from house tops. But inequality will remain 
so long asthe inflaence of the present day 
English-educated people continues, and it is 
sure to continue for along, long time to 
come, unless you put an end to their inter- 
ference in the reshaping of our educational 
system at once. The Rural University 
graduate will be considered inferior to one 
of the older Universities) For public 
services and for the learned professions, the 
latter is sure to be preferred. 


The existence of two systems is sure to 
increase ihe gulf that now exists between 
village and town life, At present this 
difference is tolerated as inevitable between 
the educated and the uneducated, It will 
end in bitterness, if equality of status is 
proclaimed, but not acted upon. This is 
not conducive to the evolution of a co- 
operative social order. 


Agaip, two systems 
some stage or other. What is to be the 
criterion? Residence, ability, wealth, 
aptitude, or a mere desire? Whatever it 
is, if it is not the last, it is sure to produce 
a kind of unhealthy superiority complex in 
the minds of the selected, aod perhaps 
bitterness and frustration in the “mundc of 
the others, 


mean selection at 


Of all the different methods suggested for 
this selection, one suggested in the Sargent 
scheme is the worst, being both unpsycho- 
logical and anti-social. The essence of the 
method is that the pupils are to have an 
examination at the age of 11. Those who 
pass in the examination areto be sent to the 
High Schools, If there are poor pupils 
among the selected, they are to be given 
scholarships, Jf there are rich pupils 
among the unselected, who are prepared to 
‘pay the whole cost of the education 
provided,” they are also to bə sent to High 
Schools. Those who fail, unless they are 
rich enough, are to be sent tothe Senior 
Basic Schools It is to be noted that 
special favour is to be shown tothe dull 
rich, and the Senior Basic Schools are 
Intended for the dull among the poor, 


Lastly, the question will arise why, if 
these proposals are so inconsistent with the 
scheme cf Basic Education recommended 
by Gandhiji, even top-ranking Congressmen 
and the Congress Planning Commitee whose 
president was Mr, Nehru and the Secretary 
of its Education Section Shri Ariyanayagam, 
accepted this diversion to high schools at 
the age of 11 before the pnpils had completed 
their Basic Education course; This question 
was put to Shri Ariyanayagam by Gandhiji 
himself, when I raised the point at my 
interview with Gandhiji onthis matter. The 
reply was revealinge It was: ” Rich people 
wanted to give their sons a different kind of 
education and we could not prevent it”. 
Bertrand Russele says: “Educators in 
every country except Russia, tend to be 
constitutionally timid, and either by their 
income or by their snobbery, to be adherents 
of the rich”, (Page 20, Hducation and 
the Social Order.) This and the significant 
statement of Terrard Winstanly, quoted at 
the beginning, will perhaps explain why 
there is a persistent demand for confining 
Basic Education to the Village poor and for 
@ different kina of education for the others. 


Finally, I would reguest the Basie Edu- 
cational Conference to urge the Hindustani 
Talim Sangh to put up a strong fight against 
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this attitude of the Government of India 
and make it declare frankly whether they 
believe in the Basic Education System as 
recommended by Gandhiji, and if they do 


not, admit it frankly, give any other name 
to their system and desist from calling it 
Basic Education, and confuse the mind of 
the people who believe in Gandhiji. 





Elementary Education in the United States 


N the United States, from early colonial 
days, elementary education hag com- 
monly included education for children from 
approximately 6 to approximately 14 years 
of age. 


The exact age of voluntary and compul- 
sory attendance and the conditions under 
which a child may attend or may withdraw 
from school have always been determined 
on the state or local level. Responsibility 
of the school for children who attend, has 
usually been confined to the school day of 5 
or 6 hours, and the school year of 8 9 or 
10 months. 


Currently there is interest in extending 
public elementary education to include 9, 
4 and sometimes 3 year-old children; to 
raise the aga of compulsory attendance; and 
to extend the time of both the daily and the 
yearly responsibility of the school for 
children, 


In this article an attempt is made to 
discuss the goals of elementary education 
andt he organisation, administration and 
programme of the elementary schools 


GOALS 


As society becomes more complex, educae 
tion becomes more essential, Elementary 
schools must therefore assume greater 
responsibility. The general aim of American 
education is the fullest development of each 
child, The goals of elementary education 
grow out of the basic needs of our childrea 
and the social demands of our society: 
Goals become both individualistic and social, 
since they give direction to the developmant 
of individuals as well as of social groups. 


The goals of elementary education can 
best be stated by describing what the schools 


should do for children. American slemen= 
tary schools are guided in their effort by 
certain specific objectives which every child 
is expected to attain in terms of his own 
abilities, 

Every child should be helped to develop a 
healthy body and sound emotional attitudes. 
The'attainment of physical, emotional and 
mental health is basic to the goals of 
education. The school has a responsibility 
for helping children care for their own 
health and physical needs, It has a respon- 
sibility for helping them develop wholesome 
emotional attitudes and social growth. 


Every child should become effective im the 
use of the tools of learning. In order to 
behave more intelligently in the modern 
world, the individual must ba able to read, 
communicate, think, analyse and get along 
with people. The elementary school recoge 
nises this responsibility for helping children 
grow and develop. It is important, Bow- 
ever, for the schools to understand how 
chiidren develop these abilities and to guide 
their development in terms of sound princi- 
plese 


Every child should be able to identify and 
deal with his own personal and social 
problems. One of the main purposes of 
good education in the United States is to 
help individuals meet and solve their 
problems intelligently. Children, as well as 
adults, constantly face real problems ia 
relation to health, safety, recreation, family 
relations, group living, buying, selling, 
saving aod thriff. If children are to deal 
effectively with their daily life needs, the 
school must help them gain the experience 
which is essential for effective daily living. 


Every child should develop worth-while 
recreational and eretuve interests and 
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abilities, The changing nature of recreation 
in the modern world and the importance of 
recreation in personality development call 
for a programme which gives children 
opportunities to develop worth-while recrea- 
tional and creative interests and abilities, 
The elementary school assumes the respon- 
sibility for helping to provide these 
opportunities. 


Every child should have the opportunity to 
progress in terms of his own abilitiese 
Democracy implies that each individual 
should bave the chance to develop his best 
powers and potentialities. Normal success 
and achievement are necessary for the 
development of wholesome personality. 
The elementary school programme provides 
opportunities for each child to understand 
his strength and weakresses. This implies 
that interests and abilities will be discovered 
and then cultivated, 


Every child should be taught to understand 
the physical and social environment of which 
he isa part, Children shouid be helped to 
gain an insight Into the conditions and 
problems of their own environments. This 
awareness should gradually extend and 
widen the child’s community and world, and 
help him realise his dependence upon others 
and the need for wholesome relationships 
The child not only should be helped to see 
present life, but should also learn to know 
and appreciate the past. 


Every child should have the opportunity 
to grow in an understanding of the meaning 
of democracy as applied to ail aspects of 
living. One of the major goals of the school 
ig to help children understand democracy; 
practise it, and develop those personal 
characteristics which are necessary if they 
are to participate effectively in a democracy. 
The successful achievement of all the other 
objectives helps to insure @ greater realisa- 
tion of this important American heritage. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION FOR 
CHILDREN 
Orgamsation, The organisation of the 
elementary school depends on several 
factors, Im some rural areas, all or many of 


the elementary grades may be found in 
Oneeroom schools with one teacher. In 
Village, consolidated, and city schools, it is 
customary to place one grade in a classroom 
with one teacher. In the schools of the 
United States, the number of children 
placed with one teacher varies greatly, 
More and more there is a tendency to limit 
the number to 25 to 380 children, Trans- 
portation facilities make it possible to take 
children to larger school ceatres which 
offer better advantages than small, isolated 
one and twoerocm schools, In some areas, 
children of grades 7 aud 8 are placed in a 
junior high schoo! uait of organisation, a 
unit usually comprising grades 7, 8 and 9; 


Adminstration, Customarily each ele- 
mentary school is administered by a 
principal who may also be a teacher during 
all or part of each day. The principal is 
usually responsible for the wellebeing and 
development of the children, for the 
efficiency of tha school, for programme 
development, for the professional growth of 
teachers, and for the relation of the school - 
to the community and to other elements of 
the school system, 


In the United States, the principal's 
work is constantly examined by parents and 
staff for its effectiveness in training children 
and in maintaining democratic relations, 
Modern trends in administration are to give 
parents and other adult citizens, staff mem- 
bers, and to some degree, children 
Opportunities to help decide how the school 
shali function. In many ways this enlarges 
the sphere of activity for the principal, but 
the mutual good will and understanding 
which result from this cooperative effort 
bring strength to the school. 


Programme for the Elementary Schools, 
Programmes in the elementary schools 
show much similarity, Lut they show little 
uniformity. Because good health is 
considered essential to American and world 
citizenship, as well as to individual happi- 
ness; Most schools provide for periodic 
physical examinations followed by 
corrective measures, the study of health 
maintenance, physical education activities, 
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and daily health inspection. Also, because 
it is considered essential that modern 
children learn to read, write and calculate as 
well as possible, schools commonly give a 
great deal of attention to the development of 
these and related skills, All children study 
American and world history and geography, 
and elementary science and safety, and all 
children have some opportunity to engage 
in musical, artistic and other creative 
activities. | 


Obviously, this similarity results from 
common goals, Diversity or lack of unifore 
mity results primarily from the U.S. tradition 
that public schools should be administered 
through state and local units. In the effort 
to suit the school programme to the needs 
of children in the district where the school 
is located, many diverse practices arise 
This adjustment, together with constant 
attempts to improve service to children, 
brings about changes and variations ia 
school programmes, 


Courses of Study and Curriculum Guides, 
How is the course of study or the curriculum 
used in elementary schools determined? 
Many state departments of education 
develop courses of stndy for both elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and make them 
available to local systems which do not 
develop their own curriculums, For this, 
some state departments of education are 
equipped with a staff of specialists in edu- 


Cation, curriculum laboratories, and 4 
library of teaching materials, Similar 
curricalum laboratories in city school 


systems, colleges, and universities serve as 
workshops for curriculum committees, pro- 
Viding materials, leadership and assistance 
for school groups interested in imoroving 
their school programmes, In many cases, 
curriculum guides that ‘contain overall 
philosophy or teaching suggestions are 
provided instead of specific courses of study. 
These may then be adapted to fit local 
needs, 


Most of the larger city school systems 
and many of the smalier ones provide their 
own courses of study. Sometimes teachers, 
school supervisors and administrators; 
directors of research, parents, and, in some 
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eases, children, work together to develop 
the curriculum, It is felt that this demo- 
cratic practice, although time-consuming, 
produces better results by bringing together 
many points of view while at the same time 
informing participants, Frequently local 
surveys are made to determine how the 
school programme can be adapted to meet 
children’s needs. 


Throughout the United States school 
programmes are being improved ip a nume 
ber of ways; through the cooperative curri- 
culum work just mentioned; through 
research studies in child growth and deyes 
lopment; through the wider use of local 
resources, such as clinics, libraries, parks, 
playgrounds, and museums; and through 
experiments and studies in teaching 
methods. Fasilities and curriculums for 
the preparation of teachers are alsa conti- 
nually being improved, Instructive current 
educational literature, too, helps teachers 
understand the newer aims of education 
and ways te put them into practice. 


No matter where or how the printed 
curriculum is produced, there is variation in 
the ways in which its content is organised 
for children. Some teachers are able to 
organise most of their teaching around the 
experiences or prob'ems children meet in 
and out of school, and to present much of 
the information and demonstrate many of 
the skills children need, and at the same 
time help children learn how to solve 
problems and to work as individuals and in 
groups, In providing the helps, teachers 
(1) relate new learning to present experience; 
and (2) find some of the intrinsic relation- 
ships of one subject-matter area to another. 


On the other hand, some teachers teach 
subjects separately, allotting a certain portion 
of time each day tc the various subjects and 
making little effort to relate learning to life 
experience or to the various subjects of 
study. The practice of most teachers lies 
somewhere between thess two opposite 
poles, ‘Teachers sometimes unify or relate 
the subject matter they teach, and they 
sometimes teach subjscts or skills diractly, 
helping children to grow in understanding 
and ability. 
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In most schools, and in some more than 
others, attention is given to the progress of 
each child. Attempts are made to determine 
by observation when a child is ready to 
learn, and to stimulate, interest and guide 
him affectively. 


Records and Guidance. In some schools, 
though not in all, progress is recorded so 
that a child’s work may be continuous from 
year to year as he progresses through school, 
Ideally, the teacher notes differences in 
individual abilities, in the children’s interests 
and skills, in their home and community 
life, and provides the guidance needed to 
encourage growth. The history of the 
child's development, his progress achieve- 
ments, individual characteristics, and needs 
become part of permanent school records, 
and form, in turn, the basis for continuous 
guidance given by principal, teachers, or 
special counsellor for the rest of the child's 
school days. The teacher also prepares 
progress reports for parents. Through per- 
sonal conferences with and written reports 
to parents and through meetings of parents 
and teachers, the school solicits home 
cooperation in guiding the child’s develop- 
ment, 


The Day at School. There is consider- 
able variety in the programme for a single 
school day. Regardless of age, the child 
acquires experience both as an individual 
and as a member of a group—in the class- 
room, in the auditorium; on the playground. 
Widened interests stimulate a real need for 
fandamental skills, self-expression and selfs 
control. Interests and skills help provide 
the information and develop the traits and 
habits characteristic of good citizenship 
upon which American democracy depends, 


In some schools, children help make the 
daily programme. During the day the 
child has opportunities to enjoy stories and 
poems, classic and modern, Perhaps he 
listens while others read, or he may read 
for pleasure or out of curiosity. Discussioas 
led by the teacher or by a group chairman 
centre upon topics related to the way people 
live together, how the world’s work is dgne, 
‘problems of classroom planning, and an 
evaluation of the day’s work. The child 


may use paints, orayons and other art 
materials to express his ideas, Or he may 
make with wood and tools the things he 
needs for a playhouse or library corner, for 
a dramatisation of colonial life, or for a 
railroad terminal. The programme is 
flexible, and can always be adapted to the 
situation. It allows time for developing skills 
in reading, aritimetic and writing, for play, 
for creative work, and for critical analysis. 
Many schools plan for hobbies, games and 
clubs as part of the school programme or 
after-school tims. Whatever the programme 
two major goals are uppermost—the child’s 
wellbeing and the full development of his 
potentialities, 


EXTENSIONS OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


Sehools for Children under Six, Kinder- 
gartens have long been recognised as & 
much-needed sarvice to children below the 
traditional age of six. Interest in kinder- 
gartens and the service they provide for 
aiding the child’s bast growth began during 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
when kindergartens were organised uader 
private auspices for children of well-to-do 
parents and, later, for those whose parents 
were employed outside the home, The 
programme has benefited by studies of how 
chidrea grow and develop and what type 
of school programme supplies their oeads 
for growth. 


Today all states bat one authorise (but 
do not compel) local sohool systems to 
provide kindergartens for young children, 
Two-thirds of toe states supplement local 
school funds with funds provided by the 
state. An increasing mumbaer of states 
provide guides for the use of teachers to 
encourage the adoption of adequate 
standards of operation for this first unit of 
school, In addition many states have 
regulations as & guide and standard for 
privately conducted schools for young 
children. Several states have also added to 
their primary school staff a teacher who 
visits and approves these private schools, 

At present kindergarten enrollments are 
the highest in the history of public edu- 
cation, Approximately a million children 
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attend public-school kindergartens, and 
half thet number are enrolled in kinder- 
gartens privately administered, In many 
places, kindergartens and the first three 
years of primary education are regarded 
as the first unit of the elementary school. 
Some schools provide one or More nursery 
schools for children below the age of five. 
Conxses of study for elementary grades 
usually begin with the kindergarten and 
follow the growth in skills and information 
and social adjustment through six or eight 
school grades. . 


Most kindergarten children attend school 
for half the average elementary school day, 
althongh a few cities provide full-day 
classes in schools located in industrial and 
congested areas. 


The programme for children under six is 
planned mainly to provide children with 
experiences whioh will (1) help them learn 
to associate with others, (2) help them 
secure the activity they need in safe 
surroundings, (3) help to stimulate their 
curiosity, interest in exploration, sense of 
responsibility and judgement, (4) help to 
expand their understandings, and ‘6) help 
them achieve maximum health, There is 
time for children to play together, to 
dramatise, to express their ideas through 
paints, crayons, with wood, in the sand-table, 
with clay and Other plastic materials, to 
dance, and to play games. They also play 
Outdoors and take trips with their teachers 
to explore the neighbourhood. There is 
time, too, to enjoy things alone, to look at 
a favourite book, to listen to stories or music, 
and to stretch out for a rest or & nap, 


_ As scientific information on how ohildren 
grow and develop becomes a part of the 
thinking of teachers, parents and school 


NOTICE 


authorities, efforts are increasing to provide 
for these young children a programme that 
gives them a fair start in life, 


SOME TRENDS IN ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


It is difficult to generalise about elemen- 
tary education throughout the United States. 
Yet, among the variety of school practices, 
an observer finds the following trends : 


I. To evaluate growth in terms of the 
personality as well as subject matter, 


9, To individualise teaching as much 
as possible. 


8, ‘To utilise the findings of child develops 
ment research in the construction of currie 
culum and in guidance of children. 


4, To relate the curriculum tothe needs 
of children in the community where they 


live. 


5. Toselect and organise the work of 
the school arouad the interests of children 
and arouad problems which childrea can 
comprehend. 


6. To make the school aa integral part 
of the community and the community an 
integral pact of the school in every way 
possible, as shown by the parents a3 Visitors 
and helpas in sshools and on com mittees, 
the use of the community's resources as 
avenues for children’s learning, and the use 
of school buildings aud grounds for commu- 


nity needs. 


7. To extend public school services 
(a) to children below six, (b) to after- 
school hours and (c) to the months when 
sohool is not normally ia session. 
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XXVII All India Educational Conference 


(From Our Correspondent) 


HB 27th session of the All India Educa- 
tional Conference met at Nagpur in 
the last week of December. 1952. Over 
2000 delegates from all over India attended. 
Their comforts were locked after carefully 
by the Reception Committee. The open 
session met in the spacious convocation 
pandal, 


Reception Address 


Sri K. L, Dube, Vice-Chancellor cf the 
Neepur University and Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, welcomed the dele- 
gates. Fe paid e tribute to Profe Diwan 
Chand Sharma, President of the Conference. 


“Minds of our educationists bave been 
engsged in tackling’, he said, “both in 
thovght and in practice, special problems of 
education, amorg the most prominent of 
whieh has, in recent years, been the problem 
of e smooth transition from the medium of 
English to the medium of Hindi or regiona} 
languages at higher levels of education. 


“It is with this conviction that the 
University cf Nagpur, while retaining 
English as a compulsory subject, has intro- 
duced, on the basis of an elastic compulsion, 
Hindi and Marathi as media of instruction 
for its courses for the Bachelor's degrees ia 
Arts and Sciezce, 


“For education, as for othet spheres of 
planning, we need money-—and, more than 
money, we require competence in the men 
to execute them. But even more than 
competent men, we need, in the present 
situation, men with a sense of mission, with 
a faith in the object of their devotion that 
will literally move away all mountains of 
obstruction”. 


After the welcome speech, Rri 8, Natas 
rajan proposed the name of Prof, Sharma 
for the Presidentship, The proposal was 
seconded by Sri S. Roy of Bengal and 
supported by Sri P, 8. Naidu of Allahabad. 


Inaugural Address 


Inaugurating the Conference, Dr. Pattabhi 
Ritaramayya, Governor of Madhya Pradesh, 
pleaded for the development of regional 


languages and the speeding up of the literacy 


drive through conscription of educated 
young men in the service of the nation. 


He said: “I makes no spology for ven- 
turing to appear before a body of experts in 
education, although Tam but an amateur 
in the line, Sometimes amateurs rush 
where experts fear to tread, My only claim 
is that apart from the position I now hold, 
I had spent forty years of my life in 
making an experiment with education 
during the troublous times which began 
with the viceroyalty of Lord Curzon. 


“Education and citizenship do not merely 
follow each other as day and night, but are 
vitally connected with each cther as cause 
and effect. Indeed, they move in a healthy 
circle and while education helps in amplifye 
ing citizenship, citizenship in turn strength- 
ens education. 


“To integrate oneself with society, to 
enrich it so as to make man happy, enlight- 
ened and highesculed, should be the 
achievment of education, Such an objective 
can be attained not merely by informing 
the mind, but also by disciplining the spirit, 
by directing the energies, by regulating the 
tastes, by promoting a spirit of sympathy, 
love and service, Past culture, epics, drama, 
tradition, ceremonies, festivals, history—all 
these open out the mind and develop emos 
tions. Festivals and folklore, arts and 
crafts, religion and philosophy, the struggles 
of life and the pursuit of knowledge, these 
are the means of developing man. Huma. 
nities are of interest in that they present 
the study of life. That very study, from 
another standpoint, constitutes what we 
popularly call sciences; 


"In a sense, avery study should excite and 
satisfy the different mantal powers. It must 
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give the pupils intellectual vision, sesthetic 
enjoyment and physical power, If thus the 
human mind is a unity and al] knowledge 
is interdependent, it follows that education 
when thus properly developed must look to 
the whole man, This is the meaning of 
education through work, education of the 
whole man. In the Universily of Elhazar, 
divinity and medicine are combined, 


“Amongst the four Vedas, the Atharva 
Veda includes all sciences from Ayurveda 
to aeroplane-construction, archery and 
military science, agriculture and commerce 
philoscphy and literature, medicine and 
surgery, grammar and lawe, 


*Panini’s work on grammar, traceable to 
the 6th century B.G., is sometimes known 
as the Fifth Veda and is unsurpassed as a@ 
scientific study of the laws of language. 


“Kantilyas Arthashastra deals not only 
with politics but with law ond military 
strategy. Seeking the full life, you seek 
the good life. Both are synonyms. With- 
out developing personal qualities, which 
determine ones grodness or badness, the 
full life cannot be developed. 


“While the claims of culture are parae 
mount, things mundane may not be neglect. 
ed, We cannot preserve or protect our 
new-won freedom, unless we meet the funda- 
mental needs of ths nation. They relate to 
the body, mind and spirit. 


“Nor can we make our system of educae 
tion a mechanical steam roadroller, grind- 
ing boys and girls under the same unbear- 
able burdens of regimentation. It must 
rather train them to play each their peculiar 
roles in life and society. 


“The future awaits the gradual reconciliae 
tion between language areas, between 
provincial literatures, between rural and 
urban equipments, between the literate and 
the illiterate, between national and cosmo: 
‘national, so that one day we may realise 
the dream of Parliament of Man and the 
Federation of the World—the ideal of 
‘Vasudhaiva Kutumbakam’. 


“Two of these points I shall briefly refer 
to in closing, We bave 10 cultured langua- 
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ges in the country. Ten sets of literatura 
are growing and one not knowing what is 
the content of another. To translate such 
literature into the different regional languages 
ges is the need of the hour. To this end, 
we must encourage the acquisition of one 
or More regional languages in each State 
by scholars who write in their mother- 
tongue, 


‘Hach State may profitably set apart a 
lakh of rupees every year so as to offer 
encouragement through money prizes for 
scholars tc learn sister regional languages. 


“The second point is that proceeding at 
the rate at which we are jogging on, in 
respect of literacy, which lies at the foundas 
tion of all education, it looks as though if 
will take decades to develop literacy to the 
point of cent per cent. That was the plan 
of John Sergeants and Wavells, who had 
budgetted for 317 crores of rupees and 54 
years of time, 


“We must advance guicker. A kind of - 
conscription will haye to be employad, 
demanding that every matriculate should 
produce a certificate, having made 50 
illiterates literate, Ihkewise every intere 
mediate a hundred before becoming eligible 
for admission in their next higher class. and 
every graduate before beco ning eligible to 
take his degree—=t wo hundred and fifty. 


“This will produce full result in 10 years, 
We shall thus be making the country lte. 
rate and prepare the nation for a single 
language and literature”, 


Principal 8 L, Pandharipande read out 
the messages received by the Conference, . 


Presidential Address 


Prof, Sharma, in his Presidential add ress, 
said that unless an appreciable adVance was 
made on the educational front, our schemes 
and plans, though fruitful, would not yield 
a bumper harvest, 


“If democracy without political equae 
lity is barren, if political equality 
without social justice is a mockery, if 
social justice without economic suis 
ciency ia sterile, ail these forms of 
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equality are hollow, if they are not 
accompanied by educational advance 
all along the line. 


'*Edueation stands on a higher footing, 
To education, we have to apply also the test 
of ultimate values, the values to which 
mankind has been paying only sporadic 
attention.” 


‘The President said that the constitution 
had laid down that each State should pro- 
vide for free and compulsory education for 
children of six and eleyen years within s 
period of ten years, “But the pity is that 
even the first part of the pledge has not yet 
been fulfilled, noris there any prospect of 
its being fulfilled in the near future. 


"To say that the traditional primary 
schools in our couatry should be replaced 
by Junior Basic schools as quickly as possi- 
ble, is to state the obvious. For, Basic 
Education is now admitted to be, by far and 
large, the most suitable form of education 
for our children”. He regretted that the 
charge was not taking place as fast as it 
should. 


Prof. Sharma wanted the administration 
of the primary and basic schools to be 
directly under the State Ministry and not 
left to local bodies who had not given a good 
account of themselves in the administration 
of education: 


He hoped that the Secondary Education 
Commission would study the problems with 
utmost care and give us well considered 
solutions, He added: ‘I will be sorry if 
their report also meets with the same fate 
as the University Commission’s Report. 


“J, personally speaking, look upon the 
University Commission Report as perhaps 
the most authoritative document on Uni- 
versity Education, and I know with what 
care and thoroughness it has been written’. 


Prof. Sharma alao stressed the importance 
of social education. “If we have social 
education to the same extent as warranted 
by our weeds, the face of India will ba 
changed. At least our villages will undergo 
the transformation which we all desire’. 


Examinations had vitiated the atmos- 
phere of our schools, colleges and univer- 
sities, and were primarily responsible for 
lowering of standards. He wanted some- 
thing to be done to mitigate their tyranny. 
The best thing to do ia his opinion was to 
give some place to school or college records 
in the scheme of things. 


Prof, Sharma endorsed the suggestion 
made in the Radhakrishnan Report on 
religious education. Reverence should be 
the basis of this typa of education reverence 
for the individual, reverence for the country 
and reverence for humanity, “If we do 
this, we will solve the problem of lack of 
discipline amongst our students, of which 
wa see sO Many Manifestations these days’, 


Prof. Sharma pleaded for teachers, partie 
cularly of primary ard secondary schools, 
being given a “fair deal’, Thare shouid be 
an improvement in ¿bhair salaries and status, 
He hoped that the Sacondary Kducation 
Commission would take up this question, 


even as the Hadhakrisaoan Report had 
given some hope” to collega teachers. 
“We are called mation-builders: let us 


lead the paopla ia constructive endeavour, 
Weare taachers, ict us teach people how to 
do worth-whtie things, Ib is to this that 
our destiny beckons: let us fulfill our 
destiny, irrespsciive of everything. Ia this 
lies the glory of all of us, nay, the glory of 
our couatry. Jai Hind’. 


The Exhibition 


‘The educational exhibit is tha vary 
quintessence of self-expression; it is a form 
of creation wheraia the self-expressive urga 
in man and child fiads its most happy and 
intense consummation’, said the Education 
Minister, Sri P, K: Deshmukh, while inau- 
gurating the Hducational Kxhibition, at tha 
University College of Liaw buildings, 


Mr. Varma, Chairman of the Exhibition 
Committee, welcomed tha delegates and 
guests aad requested the Education Minister 
to open the Exhibition, 


The exhibition, divided into various 
sections and spread over a number of 
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spacious halls, consisted of a number of 
items of children’s and teachers’ creative 
Work, Handicrafts, Sclence Section, Tsach- 
ing Aids, Social Education and Aboriginal 
Education. A number of firms displayed 
books and journals in separate stalls on the 
lawns 


Resolutions 


The All~India Educational Conference 
urged the Central and State Governments 
to introduce immediately conscription for 
social service af high schools and colleges 
with a view to inculcating the dignity of 
manual work and harnessing the enthusiasm 
and energies of students to national work.’ 


The Conference said in a resolution that a 
programme of mass education should be 
planned and carried out with vigour to 
fulfill the hopes expressed in the Directive 
Principles of the Constitution. 


By anothor resolution the Conference 
urged all Governments to take immediate 
steps to raise teachers’ salaries to a level ap- 
propriata to their status and responsibilities 
in society and sufficient to enable them to 
“lead a life of cultural competence 


The Conference suggested that Goven- 
ments should take steps to ensure security 
of tenure of teaching posts, opportunities for 
advancsment and promotion within the 
educational services and adequate retire- 
ment benefits, 


The Conference also called upon the 
Governments to form a teachers’ registry, 
and to constitute for each State a Teachers’ 
Council for enforcing professional conduct 
and laying down standards, and an appeal 
committee consisting of representatives of 
the teaching profession, the management of 
“educational institutions and the pablic to 
consider and decide all cases of differences 
_ between teachers and managements. 


The Conference urged tha Central ani 
State Governmeats to enoourage, throagh 
State agency, movements for the revival of 
aboriginal folk arts and crafts aad puolsi 
folk songs and legends on souadeiilm; on a 
national scale 


The Conferencs stressed the necessity of 
vocational guidance and requested the 
Central Government tointrodace vocational 
guidance in the country on a large and 
systematic scale. 


On teachers’ training, the Conference 
called for country-wide arrangements for 
imparting a short course of training to un- 
trained teachers with 10 years’ teaching ex- 
perience and refresher vocatioasi courses 
for trained teachers, The course for the 
training of teachers at ali levels, 
should be made more practical, and 
practical aspects of the courses in training 
schools and colleges should be assigned equal 
marks along with theoretical studies. 


The Conference urged the Central and 
State Governments to appoint sports and 
physical welfare boards to co-ordinate sports 
activities, plan physical education program- 
mes and encourage physical cultura activi= 
ties. It called on all educational institutions 
to introduce regular health and physical 
education programmes in schools and cole 
leges and provide a daily period of abont 
half an hour in each classe It also felt that 
domestic science should be mads a 
compulsory subject for all girls at the 
Middle school and high school stages. This 
would improve the hygienic and artistic 
Conditions of homa life. 


The Conference rejected a resolution 
which called for making Sanskrit compulsory 
for those students who waated to go to the 
university for humanistic and scientific 
courses. It also rejected a resolution urging 
the award of scholarships in public schools, 


The Conference urged all the universities 
inthe Country ta make adequate provision 
for the study of humanities leading to the 
development of human personality and cul- 
tural advancement on right lines: 


In its ‘‘earnest desire to maintain the 
standard of Engtigh in the universities’ the 
Conference recommended a complete change 
of method of the teaching of Kaglish with 
greater stress on tutorial work, 


The Conference deprecated tha teadency 
of “gramming” of notes and guides hy 
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students and recommended a change in the 
method of paper-setting, It also suggested 
oral tests for candidates at university exami- 
nationss 


The Conference urged the Governments 
to implement the policy of compulsory and 
frees education for children between six and 
fourteen and provide mid-day meals, medical 
inspection and financial: help to children 
belonging to poor classes, 


TEACHERS’ CHARTER 


The Conference adcpted a Charter on the 
rights and responsibilities of teachers, as 
drawn up by the All-India Federation of 
Educational Associations. 


The Charter demands, among other 
things, that every teacher must be regarded 
as a caticn-builder of society and the State, 
The teacher has a right to earn in spare 
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time additional income from supple. 
mentary occupations, compatible with his 
dignity, provided his legitimate duties do not 
suffer, 


Also, teachers must have an effective 
voice in the shaping of the educational policy 
and in the administration and control of 
any institutions run by the Educational 
Department of any local, State or Central 
Government or by private bodies or uni- 
Versities through their accredited and 
elected representatives, 


The Charter calls upon the teacher to 
regard as his foramost duty the rearing up 
of the younger generation on the principle 
of unity and brotherhood among all races, 
irrespective of caste, creed or colour; The 
teacher should be a believer in dignity of 
labour and practise it in his own life and 
bring up his pupils on that belief and 
practice. 


Dee EY 


Dharma in ‘ Bhagavata’ 


By Sai R. Frinivasa IYENGAR, B.A. L-T., Principal, Srinivasa Tutorial, Coimbatore 


INTRODUCTION 


The sage, Vyasa, the author of the 
Mahabharata, who had realised the meaning 
of the Vedas; felt that his soul had become 
a waste and blank: “Khilam Aatmaanam’’. 
Sage Narada pointed out that he had not 
sung the pure glory of the Lord in the 
manner in which Dharma and cther ideas 
could get described, and urged him to 
narrate the doings of the Lord for the release 
of ail from bondagee Vyasa concentrated 
his mind and composed the famous PBhagae 
vata Purana, equal to the Vedas, 


DHARMA—ITS CONNOTATIONS 


It is therefore clear that Dharma is a 
primeval norm, Visualised and conceived by 
the ancient Hindu seers, and it is to the 
eternal glory of the Hindu culture that this 
basic norm was discovered in which law, 
religion, ethics and convention cannot be 
clearly distinguished, The indeterminate- 
nese Of the concept does not stand in the 


way of clarified understanding. It is recog- 
nised aS @ dynamic principle, the funda” 
mental motive force in the life of man asa 
social being. It stands for the moral law, 
the eternal law of light, ‘that which makes 
for righteousness both within and without’, 
the law of nature or nature’s God which 
makes the World Process what it is and 
holds ali its parts together as one whole, in 
a breakless, all-binding chain of causes and 
effects: It is again, in the language of 
Babu Bhagavan Das, “the code of laws 
which bind together human beings in the 
bonds of mutual rights-and-duties, of causes- 
and-consequences of actions, arising out of 
their temperamental characters, in relation 
to each other, and thus maintains society”, 
It is proper that we consider the various 
connotations of the word. Sometime, it is 
used to signify the ethical duty, or virtue, or 
what is morally proper. In the parting 
message to Uddhava, Lord Krishna detines 
the Dharmas common to all varnas : 
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“Non-violence, truthfulness, non-thieving, 
freedom from passion, anger and avarice, 
endeavour to do what is pleasing and 
helpful to others—these are the Dharmas 
common to all Varnas or castes”. 


The dharma of kings finds exposition in 
the incarnation as King Prithu, He upheld 
Dharms, made the world follow Dharma, 
guarded its bounds (the dharma-setus) pus 
nished even his own son if he deserved 
chastisement, punished not the innocent, 
even if the latter were the son of his enemy, 
loved his subjects like a father, and created 
villages, towns and cities. An ideal king 
was Prithu, 


The Dharma of the householders is 
inculcated by the Lord in his incarnation as 
Rishabha, We have Varna-Dharmas and 
JaaticDharymas also referred to in our 
Puranas. 


Dharma is also used in the sense of 
Sva-dharma or the Dharma of the indivie 
dual. Observance of  Sva-dharma is 
` enjoined in the Bhagavatam as in the 
Bhagavad-Gita, Lord Kapila says: 


“Perform Sua-dharma upto one's capacity, 
turn away from what is another's Dharma’. 
(Sva-dharma-aacharanam saktyaa vidhar- 
maat cha nivartanam) Again, Lord 
Krishna says to Uddhava: 


“Passing one’s days in this world, a person 
who is established in his Sva-dharma, is not 
sinful and is pure, easily attains pure wisdom 
of devotion tome”. (Asmin loke varta- 
maanah etc.) 


The doctrine of Sva-dharma needs 
separate elucidation, as it has suffered wrong 
interpretation at the hands of ununderstand- 
ing critics, It has been enjoined in the Gita, 
also. “Better is death in going by one’s owa 
Dharma. The Dharma of another is 
fraught with fear”. (III. 35). 


Dharma is again used in the sense of 
Nivrittl-Dharma, Dharma that woald lead 
to liberation. Lord Kapila says: 


Graamya-dharma-nivrittischa, moksha- 
dharmacniratastathaa, 


‘Nivritti-dharma’ is work done unselfishly, 
unegnistically for the good of the whole 
withont the desira for consequences. It has 
been calied ‘evolutionary dharma, as 
opposed to, *Pravritti-dharma’, which leads 
man to bondage on account of selfish aims 
and is therefore called ‘involutionary 
dharma’, 


Dharma, again, has bean used to signify 
punya (good work), karma (duty), bhakti 
(devotion), divine justice, ete. in various 
contexts; and a careful reader must 
try to grasp the significance of the term in 
its appropriate context. 


Il, Dharma is in the highest sense an 
impersonal principle; but it did not merely 
grow out of the earth, 


It rained down from on high. This is 
repeatedly emphasised in Bhagavaia, 


“Vasudeva is the goal of all Dharmas; 
Vasudeva is the ultimate goal” (Vasudeva- 
paro-dharmo Vaasudeva. paraa gatih) 


Sri Krishna revealed to the sage Narada 
his mystic manifestations in the various 
apartments of his wives’ mansions, and told 
him: “O, you who havs realised the 
Brahman, I am the creator of Dharma, its 
expositor and expounders and the person 
who commends it. And teaching it I am 
firmly established in this world. Don’t 
worry, my son. (Brahman dharmasya 
vaktaa-aham etc.) 


When Lord Krishna had completed His 
mission on earth, Brahma addressed 
Govinda from the skies: “You have firmly 
established Dharma among the good and 
the truthful”. We fied in the story of 
Ajamila; “Dharma is that which is incul- 
gated by the Vada, and we have heard that 
the Veda is the self-born God Narayana 
Himself”, 


Again, in the same story, occurs the verse: 
“Dharma is: founded varily by the Lord 
Himself”. 


So, then the concapt of Dharma rainad 
down from on high on this sacred land of 
Bheratavarsha, and has been handed down 
to us through ages, 
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DHARMA - PERSONIFIED 


The glory of Hinduism lies in its scope 
and adaptability to appeal to persons of 
varied grades of spiritual development; to 
hich metsphysical thought as well as to 
thinking in concrete objects and forms. 
Dharma as an abstract impersonal principle 
may not be understood by persons not 
highly evolved spiritually; and has therefore 
been personified as a superhuman or divine 
being or deva. Dharma is sometimes 
identified with Yama, the God of death, 
divine justice, who knows the greatest 
secrets of Dharma. Again, Dharma is des- 
scribed in the Bhagavaia as a bull with fonr 
feet in the Satyaeyuga, with three feet in 
the Treta-yuga, with two feet in Dvaapara- 
yuga, and trottering on one foot in the 
present Kali-yuga, the age of discord. The 
feet are truthfulness, mercifulmess, tapas 
four (penance) and charity (alms -= giving). 
Adharma is represented as a low-caste 
person who, disguised as a King, maltreats 
the bull (Dharma, or the people who are 
righteous) and the cow (representing the 
earth) A saintly being appears and forces 
the tyrant to abide in the restricted spheres 
of falsehood, intoxication, passion, slaughter 
and animosity. i 


The various incarnations described in 
the Bhagavata have taken place to uphold 
Dharma, and in their ideals of conduct and 
behaviour are personifications of Dharma, 
“Whenever there is the decline of Dharma 
and the increase of Adharma in this world, 
Hari, the Lord and Master, incarnates 
Himself’, 


But the most exalted personification of 
Dharma is the incarnated Lord-Krishna 
Himself from his lowest aspect as personal 
God, to his highest aspect as absolute truth, 


THE KEYNOTE OF THE 
BHAGAVATA—BHAKTI. 


The keynote of the Bhagavata is bhakti. 
The greatest Dharma for men is said to be, 
in the words of Sita, devotion to Hari. 


When Ajamila was released from the 
noose of death by the mention of Lord 
Hari’s name, Yama exclaimed : 


“Only this is considered as the greatest 
Dharma of men, namely, the practice of 
bhakti-yoga or devotion to the Lord by such 
means as reciting His name”. 


The following exhortations in Lord Sri 
Krishna’s pasting message to Uddhava 
emphasise the efficacy of bhakti : 


“The greatest man is he who, transcend- 
ing all Dharmas, worships Me”. 


“Only by bhakti I can be grasped”. 
'Bhakthi firmly established in Me hallows 
and sanctifies even a born Chandala,” 


“My devotee sanctifies and purifies the 
entire universe.” . 


What more re-assuring message for our 
salvation do we need? Bhakti is the 
greatest dharma; nay, bhakti transcends 
all dharmas! This is the cardinal note 
struck in the Bhagavata, 
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SHRI DAYARAM GipumaL: A MYsSTIO oF 
Sinp. By U., B. Vasvant THE BER- 
VANTS OF INDUSTRIES SOCIETY, ANANDA 
VILLA, Raupura, TOwER, BARODA, 
Pp, 18 prus ty. Price As. 10 


Dayaram Gidumal (1857—-1927). was 
born in Hyderabad. He had a distinguished 
career as a judge and retired as a Sessions 
Judge of Ahmedabad. His chief claim to 


fame rests on his mystical poems in Bindi. 
He also wrote in English a book called 
The Leasts of God, where he expressed thé 
essence of his mystical experience, He was 
popularly known as Rishi Dayaram, 


Sri U. B: Vaswani has given a brief sketch 
of his life and afew translations of the 
mystic poems in English Oae comas 
across many startlingly original images in 
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these poems, and feels an intense desire to 
read more of his poetry. Sri Vasvani points 
out that Dayaram has dealt with ia his 
poetry many of the themes and problems 
of the modern industrial civilisation. 


Sri Vasvani’s booklet will prove of 
interest to all who care for modern Indian 
literature. 


INTERNATIONAL YEARBOOK OF EDUOATION 
1951, Epvo:tionan DEVELOPMENTS: 
Panis, Unesco; Ganeva, INTER- 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF LHpyGaTION. 
Pupnication Ne, 187. 946% ins 
304 pp. 8 Swiss FRANCS, 


Although each country has its owg 
characteristic educational! problems, on 
account of the prevalent geographic, 
economic,’ social or cultural conditions, 
there are also important world tendoncies 
which influence the development of national 
plans of education in varying degrees. 


The general survey which figures at the 
beginning of the twelfth volume of the 
Internationa! Yearbook of Education, 1951, 
makes it possibla to discern the məst 
important of these current trends, parti- 
cularly those dealing with school adminis- 
tration or organisation, the increase in 
enrolments at the various levels of 
education, structural reforms, study plans, 
curricula, teaching methods, vocational 
training, acd the siatus of teachers. 


While this general survey preceding the 
reports, sent either tothe XIVih Inter. 
national Conference of Public Education or 
directly to the International Bureau of 
Education, by the Ministries of Education 
of forty-nine countries, offers the reader a 
panoramic view of the more or less rapid 
evolution of education, the individual reports 
will provide him with more detailed in- 
formation. on the particular educational 
problems of each country. i 


Tho complete collection of the Inters 
national Yearbooks of Education, of which 
the first volume appeared in 1933, 
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constitutes, for all those interested in 


‘educational developments throughout the 


world, a source of information extending 
over periods of great changes such as the 
betweenewars and the postewar years. 


TEACHING OF NATURAL SoImgNGE IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. FROM INFORMATION 
SUPPLIED BY THE MINISTRIES Ge HDU- 
GaTION. Paris, Ungsoo; GENEVA, 
INTERNATIONAL BuReAU OF EDUOATION 
Popsuicarion No, 189; 1952, 94x 6tins, 
216 Dp. SWe fres 5, 


In 1949, the International Bureau of 
Education carried out an inguiry iato the 
teaching of natural science in primary 
schools, the findings of which were 
published as ‘International Bureau of 
Education Publication, No, 110’, The abova 
volume contains the findings of a parallel 
inquiry conducted by the Bureau into the 
teaching of natural science in secondary 
schools, 


Replies for the second of these two 


‘ inquiries were received from forty-eight 


countries. They reveal that there is an 
ever-increasing tendency to give natural 
science teaching an experimental bias, and 
to bring the subject into closer touch with 
life, The subject now tends to be treated 
in such a way that the acquisition of 
knowledge goes hand-in-hand with the 
pupils’ application of what they learn to 
meeting problems arising in their everyday 
life. 


It makes a. comparative study- of the 
various ‘aims assigned to the subject, and 
indicates where and under what circums 
stances the subject is compulsory or 
optional. It gives details concerning the 
age of the pupils, syllabuses, timestables, 
instructions or suggestions as to method, the 
various approaches to observation and 


experimentation, the part assigned to text- 


books and auxiliary aids» the training and 
further trainiog of natural seience teachers, 
and the proposals being made in various 
countries to improve: natural science 
teachings 
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Access OP Women to EDUCATION. From 
INFORM \TION SUPPLIED BY THE MINISTRIBS 
oF Epucation. Pants, Unesco; GENEVA, 
-ĪNTERNATIONAL Bore\vU OF EDUCATION 
Posrication No, 141; 1952. 946% ins. 
208 pp. Sw. fres 5. 


This book contains the findings of an 
inquiry completed by the Toternational 
Bureau of Education in 1952. It is in 
essence a comparative study of the opportunie 
ties offered to women and men for access 
to education, It serves to show that in 
law women generally enjoy eqnality of 
access with men at all levels of education, 
but that so far as actual enrolments in 
educational establishments are concerned, 
there is a marked ineguality which begins 
at secondary level and reaches its peak at 
the university level, 


Another interesting fact that this volume 
shows is that women teachers are usually 
in a decided majority in primary schools, 
but in a very marked minority at the level 
of higher education. All persons interested 
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in the question of education for women, 
an^ in the traditional, social and economic 
factors conditioning its development, will 
find in this book detailed information on 
the organisation of education for women, 
and statistical data provided by the edu- 
cation authorities of fortyseven countries, 


SHORT Courses FoR TEACHERS IN ENGLISH, 
1953, British UNIVERSITIES SUMMER 
ScHOoLs 1953, 


We have received the aboveementionad 
pamphlets from the British Council, Indra 
Palace Lodge, Block H, Connaught Place, 
New Delhi-l; Chey give full particulars about 
various courses for the study and teaching of 
English organised by the British Council 
and various Kaglish Universities, For some 
courses, scholarships are available for, 
overseas students, Those who are ind 
terested may communicate with J.G. Bruton- 
Esq., Education Officer, British Council, 
Connaught Place, New Delni 1. 


ne 


Editorial 


Sadhu T. L. Vaswaniji, whom we respect- 
fully congratulate on completing 73 years 
recently. has written a 


Indian brief but thoughtful 
Educational account of the Indian 
Ideals Tdeal of Education in kra 


(Hast ond West, In his 
inimitable way, he sums up this ideal as 
‘‘Hqucation is Fellowship.” Two important 
forms of fellowship are referred to—fellow- 
ship with the gau and fellowship with 
Nature. These led to the acquisition of 
knowledge and cultivation of feeling. As 
Sri Vaswaniji points out, education of the 
emotions is sadly neglected even in our so 
called national schools. As for discipline, 
we seem to be engaged to-day in a vast 
national enterprise to undermine it in all 
sorts of ways. But the ancient Indian 
system nobly blended discipline with emo- 
tion. ‘‘Viscipline gave form and nature’s 
communion gave colour to the student’s life 


in ancient India.” It is a pity that such grand 
and inspiring ideals are still beyond the ken 
of our educational reformers. 


Presiding over the 27th All India Educa- 
tional Conference at Nagpur, trof. Diwan 
Chand Sharma delivered 

Prof. Diwan Chand a highly interesting 
Snarma’s Address: address. There is plenty 
of evidence in it to show 

that the Professor is an active M. P. It 
refers not merely to the Constitution, bat 
also to the five-year plan. It goes into the 
question of the social and political goals 
now so much in the air. “If democracy 
without political equality’, Prof. Sharma 
declares, ‘is barren, if political equality 
without social justice is a mockery, if social 
justice without economic sufficiency is 
sterile, all these forms of equality are 
hollow, if they are not accompanied by 
educational adyance all along the line”, 
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Here we have a suggestive but highly con- 
troversial statement of social, economic an 
political goals, which requires considerable 
clarification. Speaking as an educationist, 
Prof. Sharma then reviews some important 
educational trends in the contemporary 
world. The most valuable part of his dis- 
course concerns itself naturally with the 
world of Indian education. After listing 
recent educational activities of a noteworthy 
kind he makes useful suggestions about 
pressing problems. Stressing the urgency 
of solving the staggering problem of 
primary education, Prof. Sharma advocates 
the conversion of all elementary schools 
into Junior Basie schools. What is even 
more important, he urges the need for a 
certain informality of approach, a certain 
freedom from red tape, in the matter of 
buildings, trained personnel, supervising 
staff ete. for elementary education. He 
draws attention to the very unsatisfactory 
way in which local bodies in general have 
dealt with education, and is anxious that 
education should be taken away from them 
altogether. Social education is another 
problem on which he has a practical sugges- 
tion to make. He points out how necessary 
it is to use voluntary agencies in the matter 
if we are to have appreciable results. He 
has no kind word to say about our examina- 
tions. He would abolish tests by external 
examiners altogether, but considering that 
impracticable, he wants greater value to be 
placed on school and college records. 
Another important matter he refers to is 
the question of religious education. He 
commends the suggestions of the Radha- 
krishnan Report onthe matter. *’Reverence 
should be the basis of this type of education 
—~reverence for the individual, reverence 
for the country and reverence for huma- 
nity”. Prof. Sharma’s address is thus 
notable in many respects, and he gave a 
fine lead to the Conference over which he 
presided with so much distinction. 


The extremely unsatisfactory way in 
which Grant in Aid is administered in 
Bombay is brought out 

Grant in aid in the report of the 
vagaries Kinkar Committee 
appointed by the Bombay 
Headmasters’ Conference in October last, 
It is surprising to learn that cuts have been 
imposed for poor results at the S. S. C. 
Examination, As the report points out : 


‘Teachers can _supply. facts,. but they. 
cannot, be expected to supply brains”. In 
some cases, clerical and administrative staff, 
admitted as necessary for years on end, 
were suddenly declared superfluous and cuts 
were enforced in respect of their salaries. 
In one ease, a sum of over Rupees three 
thousand, representing arrears of pay, was 
held inadmissible, because payment was 
being made one year late. Large cuts seerm 
to be the order of the day, if surpluses are 
shown. In regard to medical examinations 

of pupils, Government holds as admissible 

for grant only two annas per pupil. 

Quite apart from the question of the 

adequacy of grants in aid, there is need for 

administering the system evenly and fairly. 

From the Kinkar Report one feels that cuts 

are often made capriciously, We trust that 

the Government of Bombay would look into 

the complaint carefully and do all that may 

be necessary to remove misapprehensions, 

if any, on the subject. The committee also 

makes some important recommendations 

about increasing Grants in Aid and deriving 

higher fee income. These recommendations 

deserve careful and sympathetic considera- 

tion at the hands of the Government, 


For the last fifty years and more the 
traditional essay type of examinations has 
been criticised as being 

Morking Old and at the mercy of the 
New subjective ` vagaries of 

the examiners. It is 

this feeling which led to the rise of the new 
type tests. The essay, however, cannot be 
avoided in evaluating competence in langu- 
age. But under the influence of the criti- 
cism against subjective evalpations, there 
has been a movement for marking essays in 
a detailed and analytical way which will 
reduce to a minimum differences between 
examiner and examiner. The Journal of 
Educattonal Research U.S.A., publishes an 
interesting investigation by Ann F. Coward 
of the Educational Testing Service, Prince- 
ton, about these two methods of grading 
English compositions. She calls the old 
method “‘wholistic’? and the new method 
“atomistic”. In the latter, the evaluation 
of the composition is fragmentised. The 
examiner makes a number of specific and 
objective judgements on each composition, 
and. these scores are summed up to reach 
the final marking of the paper. In the 
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seven variables; material, organisation, 


spelling, punctuation, grammar, diction, and 


rhetoric. The investigator had in mind two 
questions about the comparative merits of the 
two methods of valuation Which method 
is more reliable ? Are the same abilities 
measured by the both the methods? The 
results of the investigation are extremely 
interesting. The atomistic examiners 
agreed mere closely than the wholistic in 
the order in which they placed the candi- 
dates. But it was also found out that more 
time was spent on each paper by the 
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investigation under reference, each com- 
position was rated in respect of each of 


atomistic examiner than the wholistic- 
Certain calealations suggest that with 
additional time the wholistic valuations 
might have been made as reliable as the 
atomistic ones. The report concludes that 
the atomistic and wholistic methods are 
likely be equally reliable, if the time factor 
were equalised. Nor was there any evi- 
dence in the data of an intrinsic difference in 
the nature of the abilities evaluated by the 
two methods. All this comes to saying that 
the age-old method :of evaluating essays by 
subjective impressions is fairly dependable 
and reliable, provided it is done carefully 
and conscientiously. 





No Play, Bad Work, and Poor Health 


By Rao Saues T, N.S. RAGHAVACHARI, Retired P, H, Bacteriologist, 
St. Thomas Mount, Madras 16. 


The following valuable report by an eminent edueationst, 


was published 


in the LANCET, in 18-10-1951, and it is reproduced here for the benefit 


of our 


HE medieval student, according to the 
poet, spent his leisure “cheerfully 
wandering, blithesome and squandering s; 
jesting eternally, quaffiing infernally,” His 
modern counterpart, the student of today 
who has been examined, interviewed, 
selected ard perhaps drilled in the Army 
before goirg up to the University, can 
hardiy be expected to sparkle like his fore 
bears. Nevertheless, to those who believe 
that students have changed very little, it 
will come as surprise to leara that the 
undergraduate of today either allows him- 
self no leisure, or if he does take time off 
from his studies, makes little use of it Yet 
this is the conclusion reached by Dr. A. H. 
Macklin of the University of Aberdeen 
Student Health Service. 


Dr. Macklin studied between 1949 and 
1951 the health interests, extra-curricular 
activities and academic sbility of a number 
of Aberdeen undergraduates. They were 
medically examined and were asked how 


readers: 


they spent theie leisure in term-time and 
during vacations. Their performance in 
examinations was also recorded. It was 
found that, while 83 per cent of the students 
had taken part in organised games, and 
other activities, while they were ia the high 
schoo! classes, half of them had giyen up all 
physical activity on entering the Univer- 
sity, When asked why, a quarter of them 
said, that they would like to take exercise 
and felt better for it, but that they could 
not spare the time; 33 per cent said that 
they had no inclination to take exercises 
some of these also pleading want of time 3 
27 per cent “metaphorically shrugged their 
shoulders’ and said they would like to play 
games or take up some activity but they 
had so far done nothing about it(!), 8'5 per 
cent said that they could not afford the 
expense of playing games; bat when it was 
suggested that they could take exercise in 
the form of walking or hill climbing 
“replies were generally vague.” 3'5 per 
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cent, said that they had made an effort to 
join one of the athletic clubs, but had been 
discouraged in one way or another; and 
8 per cent were unable to take exercise 
because of physical disabilities, Oniy 16 
per cent were found to be taking part in 
student affairs or taking an active part in 
clubs or societies. 


When the students were questioned about 
reading books other than those needed for 
their studies, half of them said they had 
read none, the reason given in every case 
being lack of time. Of the remainder, few 
read books of cultural value. Only a little 
over half the studeats had other interests 
and hobbies and the remainder were unabie 
to name anything in which they were 
particularly interested. Questioned about 
their vacations 83 per cent seemed to have 
a reasonable amount of enjoyable recreation. 
89'4 per cent found paid work during the 
vacation (out-door or in-door work). 

When they were re-examined, it was 
found that 79 per cent had not changed 
their habits ; 10 per cent bad stopped taking 
adequate exercise but 8'7 per cent who had 
previously taken no exercise had baken up 
some kind of activity. 11°4 per cent of the 
stndents began to take an interest in stadent 
affairs in their second and third years, 8'8 
per cent who bad taken part in these affairs 
in their first year bad lost interest. Of 
those who had read books unconnected 
with their studies 6°5 per cent had stopped 
doing so; but 1 per cent had begun to read 
such books. Questions about orner useful 
interests showed that 89 per cent had not 
changed their outlook; 6°2/ nad given up 
what interests they hud; and 4°74 had 
developed new intefests, In the vacation 
527 had undertaken paid work and 58, nad 
a reasonable amount of recreation during 
the vacation. 

On comparing these results with the 
health and academic success of the students 
Dr. Macklin found that on the whole saose 
students who had activities Outside thoir 
courseespecially outdoor exercises—- were 
healthier and had a wider educational rangs 
and a higher academio performance (nan 
the others, He also found that most of tha 
students medically examined aad classitied 


as Grade I, took exercise and that students 
from wealthier homes were on tne whole, 
healthier than those from poorer homes. 
His conclusions may be summarised as 
under == 

(1) That a proportion of students at the 
University are living a totally unsuitable 
life. Jt cannot be said that those who spend 
the whole day in class rooms and their 
evenings at home or ia lodgings, work for 
a large part of the week end, wao taka no 
part in the activities of their fellows, and 
who have no real interests outside of their 
work, are getting that wider, more liberal 
education which i is generally agreed that 
a University should provide or one cateulat- 
ed to piace them ia a positiva to faca post- 
graduate life ‘wuh an outlook beyond the 
contiaes of an examunation syllabus, with a 
well disciplined mind, with auman iaterests 
and an iutelligence able to move with the 
progress of human knaowiedge’’—(Report 
of the Goodenough Committees oa Medical 
Schoois). 

(2) That participation in extra curricalar 
activities does nat militate against academic 
distinctione 

(8) That a number of graduates whe 
leave the University with distincuion have 
in fact received an education which has 
been wholly or largely ‘‘withia. the cone 
fines of an examination syllabas." — 

(4) That the majozisy of studeats in the 
lower groups of academic pertormancs are 
to be found in those who are inacuve. aad 
appear to have no interests outside of their 
worke E 

Discussing the reason why so many 
young people change their hapits on entere 
ing a University (from the. nigh school), 
Dre Macklin poiats out that many lack the 
inluativa co take up activities of any kind 
when they are not supourvised as they were 
at school; only 20 to 30% are titted by 
heredity or training to adapt themselves in 
their anew sUcrouadings, and thay are the 
leaven 10 every studeas effort. Taa second 
factor, ho says Gay ve summed up ia two 
words smali im taeMsalves bat weiten 
largé ia the midds Of prosgec.ive studontss 
eatering Goilege; taey ara “Work Hard’. 

(To be Continued). 
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